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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


wos: HART & SOW are widely known throughout the world.as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as. 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- - 
putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the, class of 
jnstrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return. 


‘The Violin, Its Famous makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the tate Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son have a unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to’ acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States. 
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UNSURPASSED FOR 


Purity, Equality and Freedom of Tone. 


Illustrated Catalogues on Application. 


BROADWOOD’S 
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Composers of our Day. 


Whose works are included in the Opus 
Edition. 
Mr. Percival Garratt. 

Mr. Percival Garratt, whose portrait we 
give, is a native of Oxfordshire, and studied 
the piano and composition in Vienna, under 
Professor Louis Rée. He made his debit mn 
the Austrian capital in 1899, since when he 
has led an active career as pianist and com- 
poser. Mr. Garratt made his first success in 
composition by winning the first prize fora 
piano Sonata at the Reading Festival in 1903. 
With regarc to this work, we quote Sir Walter 
Parratt’s remarks at the prize-giving: ‘ The 
composer showed a vast amount of earnestness 
of purpose and facility in expressing his ideas ; 
he not only displayed himself to be an ex- 
ceedingly good composer, but a most excellent 
pianist ; his composition was by no means 
addressed to the gallery, and there were no 
tricks for popularity in it at all. It was very 
much to the credit of that audience that they 
received it as they did, and as it deserved to 
be received.’ 

While on a concert tour in Scandinavia, 
Mr. Garratt had the honour of playing to 
Grieg, who gave lim much encouragement 
and told him that ‘he was something of a 
poet.’ During the last ten years Mr. Garratt 
has made many provincial tours and frequent 
appearances in London, besides giving joint 
recitals with noted violinists, ich as Mischa 
Elman, de Sioard, Zacharewitsch, and other 
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In 1908 he re-visited Vienna and gave two 
very successful recitals, at which he intro- 
duced several works by modern British 
composers. Mr. Garratt is a member of the 
Society of British Composers, who have 
published his ‘Scherzo Toccata,’ op. 14, 
which was played at one of the’ R.C.M. 
‘Patrons’ Fund’ concerts. Mr. Garratt has 
written many songs, violin solos and chamber 
music, also an orchestral Rhapsody, which 
obtained a_ hearing at the Botrnemouth 
Symphony concerts. 

Last year Mr. Garratt made an extensive 
tour of seventy concerts throughout South 
Africa, where his playing and compositions 
made a great impression. His latest composi- 
tions, a ‘Toccatina in, Perpetual Motion,’ 
op. 23, is dedicated to the well-known South 
African pianist, Roger Ascham, and is pub 
lished by the Opus Music Company. ‘Mr. 
Garratt has arranged to play it during his 
provincial tour in August, and later in the 
autumn on the‘ Watkin Mills Concert Tour.’ 


Miss Nao Theakstone. 

Miss Nao Theakstone, whose portgait 
appears in this issue, an Australian by 
birth, and is well known in the Antipodes as a 
composer of instrumental and vocal musi 
\t the early age of 12 her gift of melody 
became apparent, for she wrote quite a num 
ber of pieces for piano, which, she smilingly 


~ 


remarks, she condemned to the flames at a 
more mature age. It was after a course of 
study under ‘Mons. Kowalski, the eminent 


French pianist and composer, and while stil] 
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risteddfod (the musical festival of Wales) 
Orchestra in 1907, on which occasion, amongst 
othér works, Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ was performed 
to what was probably the largest audience on 
record, there being upwards of 20,000 present. 

He has written an overture, ‘The Free- 
booters,’ a Ballet Suite, which has been twice 
performed at the Llandudno Concerts by the 
Llandudno Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Arthur Payne, Esq., and has been 
included in the syllabus of British composers’ 
vorks to be performed at Bournemouth: 
Coneertstiick for violin and Quartette (string). 
Concert Mazurka for violin was selected as 
one of the test pieces for Senior Violin Solo 
Competitionat the National Eisteddfodalready 
referred to. He has written many smaller 
works (mostly instrumental) of which ‘ Powder 
and Wig’ and Barcarolle (violin and piano), 
Chanson, Setenade (flute, violin and piano), 
\lbumblatt (oboe and piano), ‘Idylle’ and 


‘Morceau Characteristique’ (violin and piano) 


are the best known. 


The Piano. 


By HENRY F. GOSLING. 
(Concluded from page 60). 


> 


Pianoforte playing and pianofortes were 
largely introduced by Jobn Christian Bach, an 
organist, also a pianist, and one of the com 
poser’s sons ; this was in'1763, when he gave 
i. series of concerts at which the instrumen 
was introduced. Their introduction into 
England soon followed, and Brinsmead in 
his ‘ History of the-Piano’ gives us « copy of 
a play-bill, still in existence, advertising the 


instrument 


For the benefit of Miss Brickler, 16th May, 
1767 . At the end of the first act Miss 
srickler will sing a favourite song from 
Judith,’ accompanied by Mr. Dibdin on a 
new instrument called the pianoforte 





Che first domestic instrument of its kind was 
the ‘square’ pianoforte, in which the strings 
were ranged horizontally ina rectangular case, 
two strings to each note, and having a compass 
of five and a half, six, or six and a half 
octaves. This was improved upon from time 
to time, until at last it went entirely out of 
fashion some forty years ago,’its place being 
now taken by the ‘ grand ’—the strings ranged 
horizontally in a long case, the keys at one 
end, three strings to each note, and a compass 
of seven octaves. Upright pianos are descend- 
ants of the form of upright harpsichords, 
introduced during the 15th century. The 
predecessor of these was the now obsolete 
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The Finest Violin Varnish Cleaner and Reviver, easy 


to use, and will not injure the most delicate varnish. 


Sole Manufacturers 


JOHN & ARTHUR BEARE, 


Violin Dealers, Makers 


"Phone 


Gerrard 


PRICE ae PER BOTTLE. 


ep Experts, 


186, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


(Close to Oxford Siveet). 











Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
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Fruhlingslied (No. 30) Mendelssohn 


Funeral March Chopin 
Gavotte Mignon ‘ Thomas 
High School Cadets ... Sousa 
Heimliche Liebe Gavotte ] Resch 
Harmonious Blacksmith ...t7andel 
Harp that once .. Farmer 
Home, Sweet Home. Farmes 
Hope told a Flattering Tale Favmer 
I! Bacio , pow . lrditi 
Invitation to the Dance woe Weber 
Kathleen Mavourneen ... Grouch 
Keel Row Farmer 
Killarney . Balfe 
Largo bee .. dlandel 
Last Rose of Summer ...Farme 
ust Waltz an dee woe Weber 
Lead, Kindly Light (Hymn) 
Life let us Cherish . Farmer 
Marseillaise ... a. Avr. Sterkel 
March of the Men of Harlech 
Melodie in F ... ped Rubinstein 
Minuet.. ove ote Boccherini 
Maritana ee be Wallace 
Minstrel Boy ... . Farmer 
Merry Peasant iy chumann 
Marche Militaire in D Schubert 
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Poet and Peasant 


Radetzky 
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Romance in G 
Romance in F 
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Spring Song (No. 30) 


Sympathie, La 
Stephanie Gavotte 
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Tannhauser March 
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‘altz (No. 2) op. 34... 
altz, op. 18 

Op. 04, I oe 
Over the Waves) 
ar March of the Priests Mendelssohn 
Jashington Post March 
edding March 
Whisper and I shall hear Pic 
Ye Banks and Braes.,. 


London. 


..Gounod 
Suppe 
Strauss 

D. Palmer 
Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Svendsen 
Schubert 

. Braga 
Schumann 
Gounoe 
Rosas 
Vendelssohn 
Cometlant 
Cribulka 
Schumann 
Wagner 

. Chopin 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd. 


MODERN MASTERS ALBUM. 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Containing 14 piece Wilhelmj, Papin 
Sauret, German, Thor Carse, Nacheéz, 
Neit 2/6. 
KREUTZER’S STUDIES 
The celebrated forty Studies, with trea itlse on the art 
of bowing, etc. | d, revised and finger: 
Léon J. Font Nett 2/- 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 
Ok VIOLIN, 


LEON J. FONTAINE, LAM. A.R.C.M 
PRICE 3- NETWT. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 








Note Change in Address. 
CARLO ANDREOLI 
VIOLIN EXPERT & DEALER. 


No. 10, Flanchford Rd., 
SHEPHERDS BUSH, W. 

















& TATE, 
ALDWYCH. 


MUSIC 
Of all Descriptions. 
(NA ext Lo the Wal, Hf rf Hote/ ). 


THE OPUS MUSIC CO. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


All Violinists who require Attractive Solos 

for the Concert Platform, Drawing-Room, 

or for Teaching purposes, should send for 
List of Opus Publications. 


Six CHARMING SOLOS 
Chant Sans Paroles, op. 10, 
by |. H. Pitt ... ; ... Nett 
Slumber Song, op. { 
Montefiore a 
Canzona, by Claud Hill ... 
Chanson Pathetique, by J]. 
Maunde1 be ee 
Gondoliera, by Willem Busé 
Song of the Pines (Romanza), 
op. 28, by Herbert H. Hainton 
*Also for Violoncello 


Whogsale and Retail Agents 





GEORGE WITHERS & SONS. 





THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


Handsi 
Personal atten given to all Repair 
MENT IN ONE a ways made 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


By Spreciat ApromntMent To H.R.H. Fue Duke of Epinpurcn., 
PECIAL AWARD 


SII bb MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188s, 
I VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 


ZANETTI & SON 


Violin Sxuerts aan and Repairers, 
19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, SONgAEHOOTEG 


Finest Soloist's Strings a Speciality. 


IMPROVE. 


1 Speciality. 








An Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited. 





THE OPUS MUSIC CoO. 


WORKS BY FREDERICK KESSLER. 
OPUS EDITION, 
Wholesale Agents: GEORGE WITHERS & SONS. 
Telephone; 2163 Cit) : 
ck N Nett 
Three Fantasies. Low Voiceand Pianoforte. Poems 
1omas Moore (a) A Night Thoug * (bd) 
‘A Reflection at Sea.’ (c) *To the Jee fly.’ 
Interludes, Four piece Pianofo 
Three Studies. For Pian it 
} Phases Chree pieces for Pianoforte 
Eucharistic Hymn. For Treble \ 
Text t P. Robson 


es and Organ 


22. LEICESTER SQUARE 


Geigenzettel Alter Meister, 
“part it 4/6 each, 


CAN BE OBTAINEI »M 
SANCTUARY PRESS: 
No. 3, AMEN CORNER, E.C 


Rudall, Carte & Co., 


jUta., 
Have the SOLE AGENCY 
famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 


Violins, Violas, 


and Violoncellos. 
aes ~--—- 4 ——- - ——_- 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin, 


LONDON, W.C 
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lofty cabinet piano. The familiar ‘cottage’ 
pianoforte was introduced about the beginning 
ff the year 1800; improvements have been 
steadily advancing, and we now have small 
ipright grand piano 

\ great stride made in th 
pianoforte was the construt 


perfection of the 
tion of metal used 
for improving the frame. By this means it 
was possible to use heavier and thicker strings. 
In a modern concert grand the strings havea 
pressure of about 76,000 pounds, and the sole 
weight and tension of this is thrown upon the 
frame. .Those who have greatly improved 


the instrument are Erard, Broadwood, Brins- 


makers: Erard introduced many improve 
nents in the action, and invented what was 


mead, Stodart and Pleye all celebrated 


known as the ‘celeste’ pedal, by which the 
hammers struck a strip of leather interposed 
between them and the strings. This leather 

now replaced by felt. In speaking of the 


pianoforte, an important matter must not be 

verlooked, and that is what we hear spoken of 
as equal temperament. Before Bach's period 
the comnpass of the pianoforte was arranged 


to the laws of acoustics or sound. ‘The result 
was very unsatisfactory, as a piano could not 
be tuned to play in all keys Let us trv to 


examine this; we will take the natural scale 
fC to C. This series of notes contains in 
their order first two consecut whole tones 
then one semitone, three consecutive whole 


ynes, and another semitone. Now the pitch 


1ote is determined’ by the number of 


OF 43 

tions in a second; these increase as we 
progress up the scale. [hose who are 
acquainted with the theory of music, and 
understand the scales of the pi: forte key 


board, wil! know that the black key struck to 


il 
produce C sharp or D flat are identical. This 


has only been so sii Bach’s day. Previously, 
nstruments were ined to scirentil laws. 
Henderson tells us in his book, ‘ How Music 
Developed,’ ‘that the C of the third octave 
has 256 vibrations, the C sharp 266.66, and. 


flat is a h I 


he D flat 276.48. Thus D 
ote than C sharp, and scientifically requires 
i differently tuned str ind a separate key. 


Che same trouble confronts us with other 


notes; so that theory 1 ires no |e than 

enty-two keys to the octave in order that 
} 4 } } } 
he musician may have complete command 


over all the keys employed in modern music.’ 
I'o reduce the octave to the formule which 
has been already stated, and to make twelve 
semitones with twelve keys and agreeing flats 
and sharps, the system of equal temperament 
puts out of tune every interval except the 
octave. This is done by slightly lowering 
some and raising others; by this means it is 


THE PIANO. 
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possible to play in all the twenty-four keys, 
because of the strong relationship of the 
sharps and flats one with theother. Modula- 
tions can then be ily accomplished. 

The invention of the system cannot be 
ascribed to anybody, and it was not used 
before Bach’s time; but it is through this 
composer that the system was brought to a 
practical use in his twenty-four preludes for 
‘Well-tempered Clavichord Many instru 
ments have been invented to supply every 
grade of pitch, but all have resulted, sooner 
or later, in failure. The difficulty of tuning 


such instruments would be enormous, to say 
nothing of playing them. Though one can- 
not but admire the pianoforte for its utility 
and home influence, there is also another view 
to be taken, and that is its deficiencie: 
Notwithstanding all the marvellous mechanism 
and ingenuity that have been expended upon 
it, the piano has only a limited style of 
musical-expression; the capacity to sustain 
tone without loss of power is impossible. 
Tone is acquired by percussion, and almost 
immediately after the blow has been given the 
tone begins to die; it is in its rhythmetic 
aspect that it stands. Rhythm, as we have 
previously shown, is after all beginning of 
music. very melody’ played on the piano is 
aroused by a series of blows; the finest piano 
invented and played by the hands of a magter 
cannot hide this. 

The singer and violinist have'to form their 
»wn notes, with the pianist they are ready to 
his hand. True, he has the power to strike 
them in whatever manner he is capable; but 
how, when he has struck, can he command 
that note, apart from again striking and thus 
forming another? ‘He may, slightly, by the 
influence’of harmonies, but is it possible in 
any other manner? To a certain extent the 
mechanical! aspect of piano-playing represents 
a low sphere of musical art. Anyone with an 


| 
average intelligence and sufficient technical 
practice can play the pianoforte well ; and one 
of the great reasons that our eminent pianists 
stand out and are so successful to a great 


extent due, not only to manual dexterity, but 
by the manner in which the blow is given to 
reate t sound ‘It is a sign of a want of 
true appreciation to admire technique for 
technique’s sake. The piano has now become 
a thing of rigid steel, enduring tons of strain 
from its strings, and having a voice like the 


roar of many waters; to keep pace with it 
players have become athletes ° 30. «Says 
Krehbiel, and there is a vast amount of truth 
in the statement. The gift of an artiste’s 


playing is the soul he infuses into the music, 
rather than of the fingers. 
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‘The Violinist.” 


John Dunn as Composer. 
HE great violinists have, with very few 
exceptions, not shone particularly brightly 
as ¢omposers; but one more of these 

exceptions is our native John Dunn. It is 
only a trifle that we wish to review in thi 
trifle that it 
the repertoire of every 
rienced the difficulty of 
ently short and interest 
ng to retain the attention of his audience, and 
it the same time of high enough musical worth 
to merit his serious thought. 

Such a morceau is the Berceuse dedicated t 


place, but it is such a charming 
should be includ 


violinist who has 


acquiring O10S ulh 


Marie Hall, and ; lished by Schott. is 
clearly evidei i vritten by t \ I t 
for violinists; «¢ ’ vy lies well under the 
fingers, and the har ny the roughly legiti- 
late, yet frequently: rather striking Thre 
violinist possessing a little imagination and 
ome delicacy of bow manipulation should 


olé 
tg 2 
7 7 ’ 
A Violin by Guarnerius, 
A.D. 1735. 

Yes! this is my Guarnerius—as fine 
A specimen as you may chance to see} 
Brought by Tarisio from Italy, 

And sold in Paris first in *‘ twenty-nine 3’ 

A king once, the na k iron, called it : Mine,’ 
And Reade, the novelist, ere it came to me. 
Mark well the rugged outline, bold and free, 

Thebroad-barredmaple,and theglisteningpine. 


nd this a very grateful and satis 


The blood-stained amber shot with subtle fires: 
There isastrong-souled angel dwelling there, 
Who waits the end whereto your soul aspires, 
And shall attend you through divinest air; 
A living, passionate voice that never tires, 
While love, and life, and pain throb any- 
where gy . 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


ms ae . bf 
‘The Cremona. 
Notatu Dignum. 


The Ant ption to the ‘ The Cremona 
is Two Sl ngsand Sixpence, post free to all uniries 
n the Postal Union. All subscriptions should be se to 

rt al iry Press, 
No. 3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E (¢ 
manuscriy letters intended for consider 
ation | ie Editor ould be written on one side of 
the paper ¢ anda 1to J. NtcHoLson SMITH 

The Proprietors and Editor welcome criticisms 
nd articles on controversial subjects, bat do not 
hold themselves respor le in any way for the 
pinions expressed, the responsibility remaining solely 


Robert Schumann as 
Journalist. 
By an H. W. 
OMPARATIVELY few musicians have 
elected to express themselves through 
the medium of pen or brush in addition 


to that of sound. No doubt, to the majority, 
music seemed so much the finer, more pliant 


and comprehensive medium, affording scope 
for interpretation of the most varied moods and 
concepti from the almost purely intellectual 


to the entirely sensuous, that they have neve1 
been visited with the desire to handle any, to 
} 


_ them, less exquisitely responsive instrument. 


Possibly it has also happened that any essays 
that they have made in other directions have 
been deliberately or unintentionally overlooked 
by the world, which is ever prone to associate 
persons xclusive iV with the tribute which 
brought them most prominently under its 


m the more inclined to this view 


notice. ] 

bservance of the fact that two musicians 
of my acquaintance, both of whom have taken 
high rank for their musical gifts and accom- 
plisl nents, | lso been successful, up to i 


certain point 1 two departments of literature. 


But this success has either been ignored o1 
treated with a sort of good-humoured forbea 
majority of their musical associate 
Music, apparently, does not willingly tolerate 
,and the greatest obstacle to the 
mprehensive development of the ordinary 
fessional rank and file is thatof their narrow 
tarianism and separation from the catholic 
rship of Art 

Of all departments of literature, that of 
journalism . might be presumed to be the 
furthest from the domain 


ance byt} 


f pure music. It is 
concerned less with the inception of ideas than 
wit ie practical outcome of them—with the 

lay, and with particular 
f personalities ; and the keynote of it 
is compression. Yet journalism, and not so 


concrete events of the 


much poetry and romance, seems -to have 
been, as a rule, the shape in which musicians 
have chose1 » clothe their literary experi- 


ments 

\mongst those who have achieved rec en 
tion in the dual capacity, Robert Schumann 
the most notable figure; and 
English readers are familiar with that portion 
of his work which has been translated, and 
appears under the title of ‘ Music and 
Musicians Nevertheless, with him, journal- 


is, perhaps 


ism was a reinforcement of what be uttered 
more forcibly in music—not the revelation of 
a different sice of his character, or the handling 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN AS A JOURNALIST. 89 


of a different class of su bject-—and was, indeed, 
first undertaken solely in the interests of his 
best-loved art. The reason and rise of the 
Neue Zeitschnft fur Miistk, the paper with 
which most of writings are associated, is mast 
hapy ily given in. his own words:—‘ Towards 
the end of the year 1833 a number of musicians 
most of them young met together, as 
hough by accident, every evening in Leipzig 
for the exchange of ideas in regard to 
that art which was the meat .and drink of life 
» them —music.... Then one day the 
ought awakened in a wild young heart, 
Let us not look on idly, let us also lend out 
iid to progress, let us bring again the poetry 
of art to honour among men!” Then the 
first sheets of a new musical paper were 
published,’ 
It is impossible to d ciate Schumann the 
USI on jen Schumann the journalist, and 
consider his literary work apart from its 
ntention. In attempting to criticise and 
the work of any worthy writer ore has 
ler it from three points of view—the 
the manner in itself and including 
and the manner as the medium of the 
r. The matter in this case being prac- 
ally invariable, we turn to the style, as 
such: and at first reading we are inclined to 
ndemn it as too loose, too ornate, and too 
continually steeped in sentiment to take any 
permanent rank. Form, in the sense associated 


ith longer, connected works, cannot be looked 


for in a series of short detached papers; but 
in certain of the articles of more or less 
biographical charact those, for instance, 
wn Sterndale Bennett, Niels Gade and Hiller 
we perceive that the author does possess 
that sense of proportion and climax which is 
apparently lacking in the more imaginative 
pieces, and we infer that he could, if he had 
the motive, produce work on a. broader basis, 
as one might say—a sonata in prose. But 
hen we come to consider the manner in 
conjunction with the matter, and realise that 
the author’s desire is not so much to impress 
as to ‘ give an impression’ of moods and feel- 
ings not usually or easily ger un d in words, we 
begin to understand that, after all, this very 
looseness and fantasticalness gives expression 
appropriately than any more restrained 
asured style to what Schumann wished 

Oo convey. 
None the less, such music’ as Bach’s, or 
en the more ordered, clear and forma! style 
rtain of the earlier masters, such as 
rlatti, could hardly be implied or suggested 
juality of phraseology which ond has 
in commenting on Chopin, Liszt, or 
selt; but his real position was ia sO 


+ 


much that of the expert critic or commentator 
&s of the eloquent counsel for the defence, or 
the fervent religious teacher, who appeals to 
the hearts and to the imagination of men, 
rather than to their reason or experien e. 
Beauty and pleasantness flow from his pages, 
and if they fail at times to carry us away on 
the spring-tides of eloquence, it is because of 
a surfeit of sweetness, of a lack of bac kground, 
of shadow, of pungency to point the sweet. 
He could not bear to wound, and what he 
could not praise he did not touch. 

But in the day in which it was written, and 
in view of what the work was meant to 
achieve — the recognition by the musical 
public of spiritual or poetic beauty as the 
supreme test of the value of musical composi- 
tion—-he could hardly have used a more 
effective vehicle than this highly imaginative, 
vivid and picturesque series of papers. The 
same spirit was everywhere awaking and 
seeking vent throughout the artistic circles of 
the ore continent, and though the dis 
semination of Die Neue Zeitschrift | ‘uy Muiistk 
was warts He limited by the frie Prae of 
tongu®, ideas have an electric power of over 
leaping the barriers of language and generating 
trains of thought and expression apparently 
far remoyed from the original source.: More- 
over, beauty to him was whole and indivisible; 
had he possessed equal technical skill he would 
doubtless have embraced all arts with almost 
equal ardour. Indeed, in the service of music, 
he has drawn from all artistic sources whatever 
pleased him in illustration and explanation of 
special musical forms. In the ‘ Literature of 
Dancing,’ for instance, and in various other 
pieces, he calls in the aid of appropriate dress, 
of drama, and of pictorial design to emphagise 
and point his meaning. But too often the 
whole thing evaporates in atmosphere. We 
are not, perhaps, so enthisiastic now, or else 
we have learnt to set a higher—perhaps too 
high—value on restraint. We become uneasy 
in the constant company of superlatives, and 
after much reading of Schumann, or of 
Carlyle, we turn with eagerness —as folks 
from too bright sun seek shade—to prose that 
walks in soberer paths, and has its moods of 
twilight and of tranquil afternoon no less than 
of dawn or sunset. 


Correspondence. 
DEAR SIR, 

Your writer ‘ A Maker of Fiddles’ rather seer 
to condemn a well-known work, and. the only 
work worth having,.on the subject; also, I 
suppose, the valuable articles in your pages 
The book is not only ‘readable,’ it is the art of the 
Luthier described for them who would learn. 

Again, he speaks of Mr. Hart’s great work—-the 
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The Two Rivals. 


lebrated Lives of th 
io) takes note how 
sends one good artist to 
with another ‘ four encourager Le 
it was so with Wagner 


ell in their teens. Thi 
is Mendelssohn’s Ove! 
nner Night’s Dre um ’ 


nstances are 


iS 

n advance 

ol ane Was nhevel 
young (in the ense). . Wagner, also, 
though by means a precocious or quite 
at 17, and Liszt. But 

point) was dec idedly 
ts; more a Morning 

‘Wagner's early 
fully in the style and 
Haydn and Mozart 

no means transcend 

He dedicated it to h 

. But now, at this 
see Liszt busy with 
‘reat ‘revolutionary 
wit mewhat later (1833) his 
he mighty Berg Symiph Nie, alter 
s poem, ‘ What one hears on the 


1 


ie theme of Liszt's 
t Symphony has remained to 
Liszt himself in the 
den-Kiage,’ symphonic 
the nodes of expression 
nposers (in their 18th 
hich first struck out 
w paths., ne way, in Wagner's 
enzt period (at Dre ) Liszt was composi 
n quite unheard ol w forms, and at 
flower and summit he 
not know each other till past 40, at Paris 


| 


were not schoolfellows) we find Franz Liszt 


in many of his great works to be the forerunner 
(Vorlatifery) of Wagner’s feats. (Thaten) in 
music, so that in no few cases certain 
Wagnerian themes, in melodic form and 
method (often almost note for note) are 
anticipated by Liszt” (Gdllerich). Darwin’ 
says ‘There is no law of progress,’ it suits 
tim to say that, because otherwise Natural 
Selection would rather have the’.ground cut 
away from under its feet, for it goes Micawber- 
like upon something happening to turn up; but 
surely, meseemis, there zs a Law of Progress. 
In the case of men, especially musical, it is 
cerebration in correlation with other progress, 
e.g., that of Columbus (and Copernicus before), 
and we see a great cluster in the constella- 
tion—Haydn-Mozart-Bethoven—who, how- 
ever didnot make much progress on Bach, athis 
best, in fact, we have fallen behind, as in the 
case of Shakespeare 
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The Ancient Dance-forms' 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 
[V—-GIGUE. 

‘ont i d from page 71 ), 

This one example will suffice to show thx 
average structure of Muffat’s Fascicult. Set II] 
(called ‘ Gratitudo) has a Gigue following a 
Bourrée; this Gigue is in $, and consists of 
two repeated sections with four and ten bars 
respectively. Fasciculus IV (‘ Impatientia ’) 
is especially noticeable on account of a Gigue 
it contains being in common time, and con 
sisting of two three-bar repeats. This latter 
characteristic is one of the salient features of 
very many old British Jigs (Chappell). The 
rhythm of the Gigue in. common time, just 
described, is such that the bar contains a 
dotted quaver and a semi-quaver, repeated 
four times. Fasciculus V1 Blanditiz ’) has 
. £ Gigue in three sections, each of six bars, 
repeated; the rhythm being the ordin: ry one 
of dotted crotchet, quaver, crochet, twice in 
the bar; while the last Fasciculus of the set 
({Constantia’) contains.a Gigue in &, of two 

repeated sections of four bars each. 

A second set, called ‘Flovilegitim Secundum’ 
(1619) contains a ‘Gigue pour les Anglois’ (8, 
prestissimo), of irregular form, which is of 
unusual occurrence in Georg Muffat’s writings, 
for this composer generally kept toa strict form. 
The subsequent Fasciculi contain three more 
6 Gigu 

When J. G.) Walther wrote his Lexicon, in 
1732, saying ‘the Gigue is a lively English 
dance, which consists of two repeats in 2, £ o 
12, and which generally has a dot after the 


\ i Copyright, Jeffrey Pulver, 1911 
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first quarter in each bar’... he no doubt 
had this information (as he did much of his 


other knowledge) from Friedrich Erhard 


Niedt, whose ‘ Handlettung zur Variation 
(Hamburg, 1706) hath it: ‘Gigue=a quick 
dance, very much used by the Englis! 
Mattheson generally spt aks of the Englis! 
Gigues as the ordinary ones (i.e., usua ind 


from this we may take for granted that he 
knew of and admitted the Jig’s English origin. 
Besides, his great f1 endship with Handel 
would also account for his knowing much that 

nt on in musical England 

We thus see that the Gigue began to take 
its place in the German Suite at about the 
middle of the 17th Century, a place it retained 
long enough to enable, the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach to develop it in his immortal 
Partitas. 

Philip Spitta, in his monumental work on 
| ch, ‘says, in Vol. 1, Book rv, Ch. 
pp. 681-2, that the pianoforte Suite of Bac! 
time was opened by an Allemande, whic! 
followed by a Couranté; the conclusion of th 
Suite was supplied | 


) was 


by two newly-acquired 

rins—the Spanish Sarabande and the English 
Gigue. On p. 698 of the same work Spitta 
says that the closing Gigue fulfilled the 
functions of last movement of the Sonata 
or Concerto, to which use it was frequently put. 

Bach often wrote Gigues in common time, 
using four sets of triplets in the bar. In this 
he was but follow ing the example of England’ 
most famous musicians, who frequently wrot 
Gigues in common time, at a time when the 
dance was enjoying its greatest popularity 
here. Dividing such a bar in two, we obtain 
» bars of $, and these bars, played with two 
ts to each, fulfil the requirements of the 


We have seen how the French composers 
ceived ihe Jig, used it, and left it with 
urcely any sign of further development or 
mprovement. This was by no means the 
case in Germany, thanks to Bach and his 
School. Everyone who is at all earth ef in 
the history of music will know what beautiful 
novements some of Bach’s Gigues are; and 


) 
> 
< 


t could not be expected that such an inveter-: 


ite fuguist should restrain his hand.for long 
from the aftempt to use the Gigue as a basis 
for fugue-building. It was not long before the 
master had- élaborated several such fugues 
with inversion of the theme in the second part 
of the movement, and he used them in this 
form (almost exclusively) in his pianoforte 


compositions. Fugal Gigues are to be found 


in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth partitas. 
It should be unnecessary to draw attention to 
all Bach’s Gigues individually, for they no 
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doubt wit! be familiar ull my readers. I 
will only mention the ecimen in £ time! 
the Orchestral Suite in D, and the one in 44 
from the fifth French Suite. 

The six Sonatas and Partitas for Violin sol 
supply us with two fine Gigues yne follow 
ing the Sarabande in the second Partita in D 


minor, 2; sm the other (®) which « s the 


third Suite in E 


I cannot a) the historical side of the 
anbjact until have mentioned the charming 
example written by Mozart in the autograph 
album of Herr Engel, Grand-Ducal Organist 
in Leipzi g. The piece is described by Kb he 
in the Catalogue, “under No. 574, as a Giied 
resembling those in Bach’s stri ter form 
Kéchel’s note is extracted from Jahn 
of Mozart.’ Mr. Jul. André, of Frankfort- 
the-Main, possesses a copy of it with the 


following superscription in Mozart's own hand 
‘Di W. A.M. mp.a Lipsia, it8 Ma 1789 
This, then, is what we know of tl y 


history, and slight as the historical side of this 
sketch has been, I think it will suffice to shoy 
that the Jig played a more important part in 
the history of certain musical forms than it 
did in that the dan As a dance it was 
the wanton frolic of the leisured, or the 
laxation of the toiler; but as a Suite move- 
ment it suggested the spirit that may, through 


re 


certain channels, have led to the Scherz I 
kept its place as closing movement of the 
Suite and Sonata almost until the turn of the 


18th Century, and although it subsequently 
lost its name when used as a musical form, 
and, to some extent, certain of its cha 
act ristics aiso, yel who w ll deny that some 
of its spirit remained to influence the structure 
of t 


he closing movements, of the | 
Concerto and, to a degree, of the Symphony 


The chief characteristic of the lig as a 
dance was, as will generally be imagined, a 
ery lively rhythm, overflowing with gaiety 
and carelessness a measure that was the 
reaction after a week of labour, in the case of 
the peasant, and in the case of the leisured, a 
welcome change from the stiff formality of 
the true Court Dance. 

Chere can be no doubt that the manner of 
dancing it varied with the difference ol 
disposition and temperament of the daficers 
in the various countries using it; but the 
underlying thoughts, everywhere, were for 
gaiety and freedom. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the more 
rigidly to rule the Jig is danced, the less 
likely is it to fulfil the functions expected of it 
for the Jig was to drive away all thoughts of 
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care and toil, and was to allow ‘the limbs as 


Pull ¢ pla yas it was t give perfect freed I 
to the overflowing spirit of joyoOusness 
if I am, therefore, to give the steps of such 


f 


a dance, | must of necessity quote them from 
a writer living at the time of its popularity ; 
ind although such a dance may be an exceed- 
ingly pretty one, we cannot with perfect 
assurance assert that it was identical with the 
Jigs performed « e village green, with steps 
dictated only by the mood of the dancer. 

Playford’s ‘ Dancing-Master’ (1652, etc.) 
contains some very charming Jigs, one of 
which I propose to give here. It is called 
‘Solomon's Jigge,’ and was danced ‘ longways 
rol eight.’ 

Following my own example in the article 
onthe Sarabande, | will give t] 


author’s own slin{ le 


1e steps in the 
auguage . ‘Lead up 
all forward and backe, turn Single.’!.. 

This occupies one phrase of the music, and is 
then repeated. After this the ‘ first Couple 
cast ofl, meet below and come to youl places 


between the rest. 
phrase of the tune; and 


[his again occupies one 
1 Its repetition, ‘the 


last Couple go up on the outside, and come 


downe to your place betv n the rest. Th 
second section of the dance opens with ‘ Sides 
all, and turn Single,’ repeating the same. 
Then tl first Couple go downe between the 
rest, and come up on the outside’; ... t 


last Couple then ‘goe up between the rest 
and *goe down. on the outside.’ The thir 
part of this ‘ Jigg is follows: ‘ Armes all 
and turne Single,’ repeating the moy\ ent. 
lhen ‘ First Couple go down the Single Hey 
on thei wn sides 


and come up againe, the 
rest standing still.’ 

Another example in the same work is 
‘Kemp's Jegg,’ noticeable on account of it 


being a ‘Round Dance for Six” (te, in a 
rcle). Playford gives the steps as folloy 


One man lead in two Women forwards and 
back twice: Honor to one, Honor to other, 
then turn the third. Lead your own with 
your left hand, and the Woman you turned 
then the last proceeding is repeated. ‘ Ther 
as much with the other two Women, turning 
The next man and the third then 
epeat the same steps. ‘This is the first part 
the dance Phe ond section is opened 
by the ‘ First man’ leading the ‘ Women as 
before: Turn halfe re 1, holding both hands, 


your own 


nd his own; as mt to the other’; then 
turn the third Woman. Do thus to all, the 
For the exp! ution of this a 1 other terp ichore 
rms see le ‘Sarabande,’ Tux Cremona, No. 
rp 
Dp. 4 : 
The Hey, ot Hay, was a step, cf. Shakespeare: 
‘To dance the Hay to dance in a ring 


rest following and doing the like. Che third 
part of ‘Kemp’s Jegg’ consists of the ‘ First 
man’ taking ‘the Women as before by the 
hands behind, then lead them for 
wards and back, pull halfe-about, and kisse 
her ; nuch with the other; turn the third.’ 
This is done to all, ‘the rest following and 
doing the like.’ 

Such are two specimens of the typical 
English Jig, and, as will be seen, the opportu- 
nity for ‘kissing, which is so often seized in 
thé true old English dances, is not lost here 
either. That it was'a dance most adapted to 
rural surroundings is apparent at once} and 
it is only necessary to see Playford’s steps 
performed to be immediately transported 
back to the days when England was ‘ Merrie 
England’ indeed. 

lhe Irish Jig exhibits, per se, one or two 


‘ special characteristics. Chappell says: ‘ The 


termination of each phrase with the same note 
three times, has been considered a character 
istic of Irish music’; and although this writer 
continues to the effect that ‘there are many 
1d English tunes which share this peculiarity,’ 
{ must submit that the figure is, out of all 
proportion, more frequent in Irish tunes; and 


the effect of this termination is to give the 


irase a rather rollicking, if somewhat impu 


| 
, 
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The Philosophy of Discord 


‘A Master of Dissonance. 
HAT is the 


Chere must be.one, for things are full 
vf it, that is—the interstices are, nay, 
tissues—for discord is such a 
ntertwining inveterate that 
tis almost undisentangleable. Of course,in the 


{ 


philosophy of discord ? 


more, the very 


subtle ubiquitou 


10] wical sense, there is one word for it, that 
open sesame word—-Evolution. We must be 
imperfect here, we are a becoming not ready- 
made, state and sphere—a Werdensein. In this 
way, evil, though if not a good is scarcely evil- 


it must be, and we must make the best of it, until 


In the meantime the conflict with it gives 
rise even to beauties, ‘like the rule about the 
bugbear fifths,’ as old Zelter (was he ever not 
old!) remarks. Diderot, in his “ Panegyric 
of our Father of Fiction” well observes that 
most people (les gens—those gens!) do not 
appreciate, or even make a note of the reason 
of the serene beauty, the holy happiness, the 
ineffable influence, and effluence of the stars 
in the country. It is the contrast with the jar, 


the moil and the turmoil, the sin and suffering 
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{there is more suffering in the poor 
world than sim!) of the babels; that discord 
makes fheiy harmony in another sense than 
that of Pythagoras (the physical fact is, that 

most fearful 
which we can 


the suns are spheres of the 
thunders and explosions, of 
have no conception). 

Discord, too, brings out the pathos and 
pluck in us, and pathos is the soul of music, 
which, again, tdealizes discord — partly like 
illusion in the theatre. ‘The rocks in the moun- 
tain stream (¢.g., the are but added 
beauties, and the cause of beauty, as Shakes- 
peare knew when he penned his divine line, 
‘ The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 
Yea! yea! O poet! and that makes it more 
delicious music 

Shakespeare’s poetry is about the only thing 
that can match music; in fact, some of his 
words (like those about ‘painting the lily’), 
are almost above even music, do not want it, 
ire scarcely improved by it; soalso his sonnets. 


R -USS) 


Music is especially the sphere of discord, 
not architecture, sculpture and painting. 
Why? Because music ¢s feeling, not imitation, 
not a description of feeling, or even painting, 
but soul itself; and I often asked myself, 
especially in Brahm’s case, ‘Can such music 
be, and we xot immortal?’ Brahms is a sacred 
tone-poet; he has, parrot-like, been called 
ascetic, but that is a false mis-calling for pure 
(‘too deep for foam’), and I have seen it stated 
‘ascetic,’ on account ef his discords. They 
ire indeed tremendous (at the right time)4and 
nothing if not subtle, but as Shakespeare is 
subtle—as the Archangel—-not Mephistopheles. 
Of course, for those with a great liking for 
impurity, Brahms isascetic, and so now 1s one of 
Brahms’ well-beloved f Berlioz, too) 
in whom he is - well-pleased—our brilliant, 
immensely hard-working (1 would even say 
magnificent) young composer, Tondttchter 
Joseph Holbrooke (I never saw him in my life). 

What can be finer (in both senses) than 
this, from his ‘Gwyn’ page 31. The D here 
equals E double flat (accidentalism is not even 
yet quite a fixed quantity). 
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Chopin (of whom that smoking Hybrid 


was utterly unworthy and in whose baby ears 
magic the 
beamed one of his 


words 


a fairy whispere 1 three 
black notes), would have 
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ineffable smiles at that; and Liszt (who had 


another penchant for the ‘Sand’) at this (page 4 





This obscure and weird effect 
the poem tor 
by making mi and re (E and D), th 
second of the key, minor instead of 


normally, the dom. seventh in the bass falls not 
Beethoven 


manded by 
is produced 
third and 


major, as 


and the poet f tone) 


to mi, the third, but to do, the tonic. 
likewise, but in unison of all 


does so roul 
parts-—no third as here (but not by the bass). 
[ conjecture this is one of those passages which 
aré mere scarecrows, or:rather bullets to the 
tories; but, | ask, did they ever sit down to 


inward meaning of the 


harmony—harmony 


poem, the scene, the 


compose in the true 
word—to write original 
vhich must paint the 
feeling 
let them be more ‘modést and les 
He under whom they 
crucified for originality 
Palestrinism was good in its epoch, and is 
place, and if we do want all in one 


No, they did not, ergo, 
pedantic, 
sail, was 
nay, for heresy! 


Secienumstamade, 


profess to 


now, in its 


key, for fifty pages,andno discords. But th 
dramatic genius of Monteverde killed it as if 
by magi and drama has its harmonies and 


discords. (Cheers for Holbrook our musical 
poet, yea, and more also, much more!) Music 
would be a washed-out affair without disson 
ance. Nessuna dissonanza nessun vigore ! 

At page 9, he demonstrates to us 
Mount of Transfiguration, almost 


(yea, as a 
, 
that he can 


be, and is lovely—-ineftably lovely—as disson 
ant-robust leidenschaftiich (the German here foi 
impassioned is so very good because /eiden 
means suffering; as Jean Paul say I have 
quoted it before,‘I think women are beautiful 


because they suffer so.” A Christlike saying !) 


‘Vapour of night be thou my shield,’ page g. 
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, 
Nota bene! Discords in music are not merely 
intvoduced, they are part and 
are so-called ‘passing notes’ 


parcel of it, So 
-muscles and 
sinews, poignant nerves, too, without which 
there would be no vigour—nay, no beauty 

of a higher, nobler, more de frofuudis kind, 
' Lear’. (magic name) is 
beautiful; and “O God of our 
down’ displays the ‘master of dissonance’ 


very 
torment lean 
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ain variant phrase ‘our masters of 

dissor il as which | € the editor rf The 

Ceuatury,’ I think) In ‘ The Viking,’ where 

heer down upon the New World, the 
poet far and away transcends the poet 

we again see our English Schubert—not so 


much for melody as for imagination and pre- 
cocity——at his best, in a passage tremolo assai, 


which would (once more) have enraptured 
the creator of ‘Gretchen.’ I mean Liszt, 
not G he, whe.treated his Gretchen, the 


Friederike Bronn, the 
ountry pastor’s daughter, shamefully: in our 
plain English, he simply jilted her, though I 
do not say he meant to do ab origine ; 


pure .sweet maiden 


Py he 
wanted a career, but why did he not ‘think of 
that before Love-making. to bim was a 
pastime—to her, cruel earnest. The difficulty 
in treating a subject like this, counterpoint, 


is an old one—embarrass de vichesses, mental 


congestion We others ought to beg the 
Masters p irdon. Where shall we begin: 
where ou ? in this ‘sea of troubles’ and joys. 
W 


ho are we to take off our hats to Brahms, 
to eateries? and music did not stop with 
him, though~I must bless - (ironically) that 
Quidnune lately, ) perpetrates the silly 
b lasphemy that Bee thoven would ‘ bat 
soul’ (fancy, that mighty soul!) for strokes and 
points of modern harmony, especially French. 
However, Wagnerdid succeed where Beethoven 
didnot,and Liszt,in a thousand faculties, albeit 
not opera, and not like Schubert, in melody, 
though he can be Himmelisch, as in the aforesaid 
Gretchen’; but he is often ‘too much his own 


chronicle,’ perversely repeating himself, not 
only in. the same work (per ‘ Rosalien, etc., 
etc.), but in different works, not far off following, 
e.g.,* Faust’ and ‘ Die Ideale’ hile both echo 
Schubert, especially the ‘/deale’ (‘The Wat 
lere <s 

But to return to Mr. Holbrooke. I should 
like to demonstrate his mastery of dissonan 
in a recent perfect tone-poem of his, ‘ Oh, 





eamy, gloomy, friendly trees,’ but I should 
require to give the whole song, and I believe 
it is not yet published but I cannot refrain 





Irom giving one passage, page 2 
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where he is very Wagnerian, in the best sense 
of the word—-not copying-—but magically 
modulatory, pace, ‘ False Relation,’ more often 


THE CREMONA. 








honoured in the breach than the observance— 
the professors themselves admit it. 

[ would call to mind in conclusion, the 
applicable words of the powerful poet, ‘ All 
discord without this circumference is only to 
be pitied and not feared.’ He is speaking of 
earth and Jocale, | think; but for us this 
cicumference is harmony. 

In the profoundly beautiful intermezzo (but 
slow, not fast) ‘Danse Bacchanale,’ there is one of 
the finest diminished ninths I know—a distinct 
threat of thunder, more moral than physical, 
against the Accursed Thing—-Pagan Lust. 
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Mr. Holbrooke’s ‘Dylan,’ is now out— 
a truly magnificent, not to say stupendous 
work ; of the Wagnerian type and school; yet 
still original, self-centred. It is an English 
Wagner; and is rich in one element Ww nel 
foolishly left out on purpose, mostly-—the 
chorus. The libretto is a poem, and the music 
a magnificent tone-poem, o we Ho mer at the 
‘very pith and height of his achievements.’ 
Of course, it is banana 4 rom: hee co-fantastic, 
weird and wild—-perchance unreal ; but Schiller 
as well as Wagner, preferred this style, or 
subject-——-Holbrooke is to the manner born. 


Supplication. 


Show light, O Lord, upon my darkened way, 
Pierce through the mists and gloom that 
hide Thy face 3 
Into my spirit’s night let in Thy day, 
All clouds of doubt and fear do Thou 
efface. 
I lift my heart, I clasp my hands and pray 
Show light, O Lord, upon my darkened way. 


It I have blindly followed wand’ ring fires, 
Call my soul back—let me not suffer logs ; 
Cleanse Thou my spirit of all base desires, 
Show me the power and virtue of Thy 
Cross. 
I lift my heart, I clasp my hands and pray 


Let in Thy light, O Lor d, let in Thy day! 


Give me Thy peace, that I may follow on, 
Through the dim darkness that encircles me, 
That I may follow where Thy saints have 
gone, 
That I at last may gain the victory. 
I lift my heart, I clasp my hands and pray— 
Show light, O Lord, upon my darkened way. 


EMILY A. HILL. 
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powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST... 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


=A Sample consisting of——3 full leagths E, 2 full lengths A, 2 full lengths D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 

















GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d, each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 
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THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 


The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 





mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work- 


of art. The physical construction is perfeet, and in quality, in sweetness, in 
brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
quéstion. 
The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 


testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being.the highest attainment . 


in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius an® taste. 
THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes :—* They possess al! the qualities of the Italian violins ; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 





Sole Representatives for the British Empire :— 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895, 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865 
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CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The expefience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship. The 
wood used is of the finest prodiicable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained forfrom TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON. w. 
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Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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